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One  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
Bush  Administration's  natural 
resources  program  is  the  pro- 
motion of  responsible  stewardship  of 
the  Nation's  public  lands.  This  is  the  ul- 
timate objective  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  multiple-use  administra- 
tion of  170  million  acres  of  public  range- 
land,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
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The  rangelands  of  the  16  western 
States  provide  seasonal  forage  for  3.5 
million  head  of  livestock,  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife  (including  many  threatened 
and  endangered  species),  sources  of 
minerals,  and  a  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities,  and  serve  as  watershed 
for  the  major  river  systems  of  the  West. 
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An  important  use  of  this  vast  and 
arid  land  is  the  grazing  of  livestock 
owned  by  19,000  permittees  and  lessees. 
In  some  areas,  ranchers  are  more  than 
80  percent  dependent  on  the  public 
rangeland  for  the  viability  of  their 
operations.  Fully  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  marketable  lambs  and  20 
percent  of  the  calves  going  to  feedlots 
are  raised  in  the  western  public  land 
states.  BLM  and  Forest  Service  lands 
produce  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
grazing  forage  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  mid-1800s  until  the  passage 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934,  live- 
stock grazing  on  the  public  range  was 
highly  competitive  and  totally  unregu- 
lated. Cattle  numbers  peaked  in  1885, 
sheep  numbers  in  1910.  The  major  dam- 
age to  the  condition  of  the  range  had 
undoubtedly  occurred  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  Act  established  an  orderly 
system  for  controlling  grazing,  with 
limits  on  areas  and  seasons  of  use  and 
numbers  of  animals.  The  decline  in 
grazing  pressure  has  continued,  from  a 
high  of  22  million  animal  unit  months  in 
1941,  during  the  war  production  effort,  to 
about  10.5  million  AUMs  in  1988-89. 


Today  BLM's  professional  range 
conservationists  monitor  the  health  of 
these  lands.  At  the  end  of  each  grazing 
season,  they  determine  the  numbers  of 
livestock  and  months  of  use.  They 
measure  the  consumption  of  indicator 
forage  species  in  key  areas.  They  record 
precipitation  and  temperature  data,  and, 
by  field  observation  and  photography, 
they  track  long-term  trends  in  condition. 
This  information  is  used  in  making  nec- 
essary management  adjustments. 


Current  Condition 
of  the  Range 


Respected  authorities  in  range 
science  have  stated  that  the 
public  rangelands  are  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before  in  this  cen- 
tury* "Condition"  is  technically  de- 
fined as  the  degree  of  similarity  of  pres- 
ent vegetation  to  the  potential  or  climax 
plant  community. 

*  Box,  T.  1990.  Rangelands.  In  Natural  Resources  for  the 
21st  Century,  American  Forestry  Association,  pp.  101-120. 
Covelo,  CA:  Island  Press. 


1989  RANGE  CONDITION 


Total  BLM 
Acreage 

Potential 

Natural 

(Excellent) 

Late  Serai 
(Good) 

Mid-Serai 
(Fair) 

Early 
Serai 
(Poor) 

Unclassified 

170,516,176 

5,543,677 
(3%) 

50,493,606 
(30%) 

62,107,036 
(36%) 

28,002,487 
(16%) 

24,369,370 
(14%) 

Equivalent  area  of  BLM  rangeland  in 
"good"  to  "excellent"  condition 


In  1989,  BLM  classified  over  56  mil- 
lion acres  in  "good"  to  "excellent"  con- 
dition. This  encompasses  an  area 
greater  in  size  than  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  Vermont,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Thirty-six  percent  of  the  range  was 
ranked  as  "fair,"  often  a  very  satisfactory 
stage  for  producing  high-quality  forage, 
wildlife  cover,  watershed  protection, 
and  an  aesthetic  landscape.  The  16 
percent  classified  as  "poor"  is  the  lowest 
percentage  ever  recorded  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  14  percent  unclassified  in- 


cludes areas  of  annual  vegetation,  re- 
seeded  plots,  and  ungrazed  lands. 

BLM  recognizes  that  the  use  of  these 
resource  value  rating  terms  ("excellent", 
"good",  "fair",  "poor")  has  created  unre- 
alistic expectations  about  management 
success  and  the  potential  for  improve- 
ment to  higher  stages  of  condition.  In 
the  future,  BLM  will  also  report  range 
condition  in  the  more  meaningful  eco- 
logical terms  of  serai  stage:  early,  mid-, 
and  late  serai,  and  potential  natural  or 
climax.  Since  the  Forest  Service  uses  this 
terminology,  this  change  will  result  in 
uniform  condition  reporting  on  all 
Federal  rangelands. 


SERAL  STAGES 


The  developmental  stages  of  an  ecological  succession 

•  Early  Serai:  0-25%  similar  to  Potential  Natural 

•  Mid  Serai:  26-50%  similar  to  Potential  Natural 

•  Late  Serai:  51-75%  similar  to  Potential  Natural 


POTENTIAL  NATURAL 

The  plant  community  that  would  become  established  on  an  ecological  site 
if  all  successional  sequences  were  completed  without  disturbances. 


Plant  Succession:  East  v.  West 


Progress  in  range  condition  is 
usually  very  gradual  in  the  arid 
West.  In  normal  plant  succession, 
annual  grasses  and  forbs  are  gradually 
replaced  by  perennials,  including 
shrubs,  and  finally,  if  the  site  has  the  po- 
tential, trees  will  often  dominate.  The 
potential  is  determined  by  climate, 
precipitation  and  soils,  among  other  fac- 
tors. In  some  cases,  the  climax  commu- 
nity may  consist  of  only  sparse  grass  or 
shrubs. 

Southeastern  hardwood  forest  com- 
munities, developing  in  moderate  tem- 
peratures with  40-60  inches  of  annual 
rainfall,  can  take  150  years  to  progress 


from  bare  ground  to  a  climax  stage.  In 
contrast,  a  juniper  woodland,  develop- 
ing to  climax  in  the  western  United 
States  under  harsh  temperature  ex- 
tremes, short  growing  seasons,  and  with 
5-20  inches  of  annual  precipitation,  can 
take  300  years.  In  western  plant  com- 
munities, it  can  require  25  to  200  years 
to  progress  to  the  next  serai  stage.  Pa- 
tience is  a  necessary  virtue  for  Western 
range  managers. 


U.S.  PRECIPITATION  AVERAGES  ( IN  INCHES  PER  YEAR) 


CLASSICAL  SUCCESSION 


Southeastern  Hardwood  Forest 

Annual  Precipitation:  40-60  Inches 
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Age  in  Years 

Community - 
Type 


3-20 


25-100 


150 


Bare     [Grassland'     Grass- 
Soil  !     Shrub      i 


Pine  Forest 


Oak-Hickory  Forest 
Climax 


Age  in  Years 

Community- 
Type 


0-2 


Bare 
Soil 


Arid  Western  Juniper 

Annual  Precipitation:  5-20  Inches 
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4-25 


25-100 


Annual 
Plants 


Perennial 

Grass 

and 

Forbs 


Perennial 

Grass,  Forbs 

and  Shrubs 

Young  Juniper 


Shrub  and 
Open  Juniper 
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Long-Term  Trend: 
True  Measure  of  Management  Success 


Because  of  the  slow  pace  of  plant 
succession  in  the  arid  West, 
long-term  trend  in  condition  is  a 
far  more  meaningful  measure  of  range 
management  success  than  an  annual 
condition  report. 

This  year's  report  confirms  the 
favorable  trend  of  the  past  50  years. 


Since  1936,  the  area  in  late  serai  to  poten- 
tial natural  ("good"  to  "  excellent")  con- 
dition has  doubled,  from  15.8  percent  to 
33  percent,  while  the  area  classified  as 
early  serai  ("poor")  has  been  halved, 
from  36.3  percent  to  16  percent.  Current 
trend  is  stable  to  improving  on  over  87 
percent  of  the  public  rangeland. 


HISTORICAL  RANGE  CONDITIONS 


Percent  by  Condition  Class 


Year 

Potential 

Natural 

(Excellent) 

Late 

Serai 

(Good) 

Mid- 
Seral 
(Fair) 

Early 

Serai 
(Poor) 

Unclassified 

1936 

1.5 

14.3 

47.9 

36.3 

- 

1966 

2.2 

16.7 

51.6 

29.5 

1975 

2.0 

15.0 

50.0 

33.0 

1984 

5.0 

31.0 

42.0 

18.0 

4 

*1989 

3.0 

30.0 

36.0 

16.0 

14 

'No  substantial  change  should  have  occurred  in  the  brief  time  period  between  1984  and  1989.  The 
decrease  is  attributable  to  a  difference  in  reporting,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  unclassified 
percentage.  Reporting  procedures  will  be  refined  to  achieve  consistency  in  future  reports. 


Wildlife  on  the  Range 


Further  proof  of  the  improving  trend 
in  the  condition  of  the  public  range  is 
the  dramatic  increase  in  big  game  popu- 
lations since  1960,  in  the  presence  of  live- 


stock and  in  spite  of  human  encroach- 
ment and  significant  habitat  loss. 


BIG  GAME  POPULATIONS 
(Excluding  Alaska) 


Antelope 


Bighorn 


Deer 


Moose 


1960 


139,309 


4,588 


1,113,097 


18,278 


736 


1988 


295,690 


19,956 


1,449,308 


142,870        782 


% 
Increase 


3,505 


'Public  Lands  Statistics,  (1960,  Volume  145,  1988,  Volume  173) 
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30 


476 


Setting  the  Standards  for  Range  Management. 


It  is  probably  undesirable  to  manage 
for  climax  communities  on  all  the  public 
rangeland.  The  potential  natural  stage 
may  not  always  provide  the  best  mix  of 
vegetation  for  desired  biological  and 


social  values.  Maximum  vegetation  di- 
versity, often  the  most  desirable  objec- 
tive for  livestock  and  some  species  of 
wildlife,  occurs  frequently  not  at  climax, 
but  in  the  mid-  to  late  serai  stages. 


MAXIMUM  VEGETATION  DIVERSITY 


Age  in  Years 


Communily- 
Type 
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3-20 


Bare  Field  ]  Grassland  ;Grass-Shfu 
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Oak-Hickory  Forest 
Climax 


It  is  the  goal  of  BLM  to  determine 
desired  plant  communities  for  all  allot- 
ments, based  on  land  capability  analyses 
and  reflecting  multiple-use  objectives, 
and  to  manage  and  monitor  the  sites  ac- 


cordingly. In  the  future,  BLM's  success 
in  producing  these  desired  plant  com- 
munities will  be  a  benchmark  for  judg- 
ing the  success  of  its  range  management 
program. 
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THE  RANGE  OF  OUR  VISION 

y  the  year  2009,  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  BLM  aims  to 
accomplish  these  range  management  objectives: 

1.  Achieve  late  serai  to  potential  natural  stage  on 
75  percent  of  BLM  riparian  areas  by  1997 


Riparian  areas  comprise  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  public  range,  bordering 
40,000  miles  of  streams  and  900,000 
acres  of  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Lower  48 
states.  But  these  vital  "ribbons  of  green" 
are  critical  sources  of  livestock  water 
and  forage,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
flood  and  erosion  control,  water  quality, 
water  storage,  aquifer  recharge,  and  rec- 
reation. 


In  1989,  the  BLM  State  Offices  calcu- 
lated a  need  of  $60.7  million  to  meet 
their  goals  of  riparian  inventory,  project 
planning  and  development,  mainte- 
nance and  monitoring  over  the  next  five 
years.  In  1990,  BLM  will  announce  its 
comprehensive  Riparian- Wetlands 
Strategy  for  the  decade.  Also  in  this 
year,  each  state  will  expand  its  riparian 
demonstration  areas  to  feature  produc- 
tive management  partnerships  with 
permittees  and  others. 


RIPARIAN  AREAS 


Unproductive 


Improving 


Productive 


Low  Water  Table  & 
Decreased  Storage 
Capacity 
Low  Forage  Production 
Little  Shade  -  Warm  Water 

Poor  Fish  Habitat  - 
Poor  Water  Quality 

Low  Wildlife  Habitat 
Diversity 

Little  Vegetation  &  Roots 
to  Help  Protect  and 
Stabilize  Banks 

Reduced  Late  Summer 
Stream  Flows 


High  Water  Table  & 
Increased  Storage 
Capacity 
High  Forage  Production 
Good  Shade  -  Cool  Water 

Good  Fish  Habitat  - 
Good  Water  Quality 

High  Wildlife  Habitat 

Diversity 
Vegetation  &  Roots 

Present  to  Protect  & 

Stabilize  Banks 
Higher  Late  Summer 

Stream  Flows 


2.  Increase  the  area  in  late  serai  to  potential  natural  stage 
to  40  percent  (68  million  acres) 


This  will  require  implementation  of 
management  plans  on  an  additional 
3,600  high-priority  grazing  allotments 
by  2001.  These  are  allotments  with 
resource  use  conflicts  or  unrealized 
potential  for  improvement.  The  plans 


will  be  developed  in  full  cooperation 
with  ranchers  and  other  interests.  At 
current  funding  levels,  however,  it 
would  take  until  2016  to  implement 
management  plans  on  these  allotments. 


Natural  (Excellent)  and  Late  Serai  (Good) 
Range  Condition  (1934-2009) 
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Diamond  Jubilee  Goal:  40%  (68  Million  Acres) 

Early  Serai  (Poor)  Range  Condition  (1934-2009) 
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Diamond  Jubilee  Goal:  10%  (17  Million  Acres) 

3.  Reduce  the  area  in  early  serai  stage 
to  10  percent  (17  million  acres) 


Considering  the  incidence  of  wild- 
fire, insect  invasion,  abnormal  climatic 
conditions  and  other  unforeseen  events, 
it  is  estimated  that  10  percent  of  the 
range  will  always  be  in  early  serai 
condition. 


BLM  believes  that  these  percent- 
ages, based  upon  a  projection  of  the 
progress  made  since  1936,  are  consistent 
with  the  potential  of  natural  systems  to 
respond  to  management. 


What  it  Will  Take 


A 

public. 


ccomplishing  these  objectives 
will  require  the  steadfast  com- 
mitment of  Congress  and  the 


In  FY  1989,  47.5  percent  of  available 
funds  was  devoted  to  the  fixed  costs  of 
administration  and  permitting.  Only 
36.5  percent  of  the  budget  was  available 
for  the  most  critical  on-the-ground 
activities  of  allotment  management 
planning,  range  improvements,  and 
monitoring.  The  remaining  16  percent 
was  spent  on  use  supervision,  inven- 
tory, weed  control,  and  land  use  plan- 
ning. Within  our  fiscal  capabilities,  BLM 
will  continue  to  make  progress  in  these 
areas.  To  achieve  our  objectives  for  2009, 
however,  would  require  an  annual 
budget  of  $50.8  million,  with  approxi- 
mately 53  percent  of  the  total  devoted  to 
the  three  key  field  activities. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
proud  of  its  professional  staff  and 
their  accomplishments  in  range 
stewardship,  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  range  permittees  and  other  part- 
ners, over  the  past  50  years.  With  the 
support  of  Congress  and  the  public,  we 
are  confident  that  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  will  find  the 
public  rangelands  in  even  more  signifi- 
cantly improved  ecological  health. 


FY  1989  Range  Management  Budget 

$34.6  Million 


Weed  Control      Land  Use  Planning 
2.4%  1.7% 


Inventory 
4.4% 


Um  Supervision 
7.5% 


Allot.  Mgt 
Plans  5.0% 


Improvements 
6.0% 


Project  Planning 
7.2% 


Administration 
27 .8% 


Monitoring 
185% 


Range  Management  Needs 

$50.8  Million 


Use  Supervision 
5.9% 


Inventory         Land  Use  *"*"** 


3.9% 


0.9% 


Weed  Control 

2-2% 


Improvements 
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Administration 
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Project  Planning 
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Monitoring 
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